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nethadone detoxification 
treatient, therapeutic coiiuni ties, and outpatient drug -free 
t^eatiient for the drug abuser Wad conducted. Liaitations of these 
•odalities were. revealed in the followup studies. Implications for 
treautMnt and policy include: (1) aethadone d^etoxoficatioh as a ' . 

iu P^o"'"", Js a relatively ineffective treatnent technique, 
but the longer a client retains in treatient, the more likely it is 

^^'^ * Positive outcome; (2) procedures of intake shoaid 
make the, alternatives available to cUents clear to them at time of < 
!r:f7'v?"-. *^lc*'^f?^^^^® client followup which makes continuing care 
available to the client at time of exit from the program 'helps to 
ensure the client's successful integration into the community. 
lAtithoxr) V tf 
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I would like to explore with you first some of the implications for 
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clinical practice and policy that might be drawn from the studies just " 
reported -mnd then to explore some of the Issues involved in making 
research results in drug abuse useful to the clinical and planning ' . 
communities. With regard to results reported from the DARP studies, 
attention will be paid to three flnd[ings that appear, to this observer t^. 
P*^t^l« si^^^^^^^ 



the relative ineffectiveness of detoxification as a treatment mpdaUty?; '^^ 
the relationship between length pf time in treatment and treatment out-' > 

■ ■ •■ ■ ■ ■ ' " , ,.^^;>^'^-v." 

come, and the relativelj^ low levels of employment seen at time' of /follow- 



up interview. 



To deal first with the questionable i^illty of detoxification 
treatment modality. It w^ll be rec;|!^lled that de^»^ 



were found to fare considerably more pi 



than Siaintenahce thera- 



peutic commurii^ty clients pMjtle^^ did 
more poorly than outj^aii^a^^iiri^ free clients, as well. V 
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Inasmuch as ;^th -of time; in treatment is significant;!^ related to 
lu:eap^^u|pbme, it seems hardly surprising, |hat a .jirfeatment regimen 
dem^4|iag- n^ involvement is leWs 4f fectiV^ than ^^V^^ 



^^^^ ■. , 

jiJHOre demanding,, modalities. Indeed; one can argij^/ that 'the cl^lnts 
who ent^r detoxification differ in motivation for treafaiient from 
those who epter the more demandtag treatment tegimens of maintenatice 
or residential care atfd that in part e:q)lains 'theii popre{" 



I., 




P^'^^o^^^ce, Prior study sug^st^^^:©! <3|Ra;:^ll|iiile for 
0'v . maintenance who select detoxification, d^^ from , those selecting 

maintenance in ways that in^lt;fi^te^ a' larger tesponsibility fet for them- 
selves and/or their famitlies (l^s and Brown, 1973)./ V/ 
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.^S^^lS^^^^iP^f ^^^l^din^ invite an 

not suggest a need, to exDi^:i4i;itiatives that might, 
■ deal with the failure, of detoxification as a Weatmfint mbdality. \ 



The importance of exploring trejatment Initiatives for use with detoxifica- 
tion client.^ is^^further emphasized by an. examination of data derived 
from' the ongjylng collection of / information about clients entering 

federally funded progfams. 0^" opiate users entering treatment in 

■■' . ■ ^ ■ ■ ' ' ' . ■ . ■ 

^e most recent period for which data is available, the three month 

period of October-December 1977, 33 percent opted for detoxif'ication- 

/ 

,.^5 percent of all Incoming clients^ selecting outpatient, detoxification, 
making outpatient detoxification the largest single treatment category 
among o'piate users admitted to treatment. Of larger significance, 
approximately two-thirds cff all admissions to detoxificatibn met the 
criteria for admission to methadone maintenance and, of course, all ■' 
met the criteria for admission to therapeutic communitie*s. 'Finally, 
during the period of October-December 1977, only four percent of clients 
admitted to outpatient' detoxification were transferred to other treatment 
programs, i.e. for the vast bulk of detoxification clients recruitment 
into detoxification was not a part of the treatment experience, it / ^ 
was' the treatment experience. ' - ' 



r 



Wit^ regard to - inlti^Civ^^^ ope obvious option, and" ' 

perhaps thd option most easily Exercised,, is; -to, mak6 treatment as 
attractive as possible arid return to treatment as free of 'Harassment V 
as possible so that the formet client; If experiencing difficulty, 
can return easily whether to. detoxification or to a more keA^riditig ^ 
regimen. It will be recalled that the DARP data- suggests .that^drug #; 
abuse clients generally return to same treatment as that from which 

A. ■ ^ ^ _ . . ■* 

they exited with some increase in admissions to maintenance prograi^ : 

_ . . . _ ,* ...1 . „. . .■ * *^ ' ; , ' . ** 

/ . ■ • ■, . ' ■ * ' . ' . \ ■ J.y-'-** , . , ■ ■ 

I An additional option, opfen to many programs, is to iregari^fhe iiftalce 

. ■ ■ . ' ■ ; ■ • 

process-as^ an opportunity t^o counsel with the client regarding his/h^ • 

• .. y ■• ■ * • ! 

treatment needs apd expectations regarding treatment. In«that context,' 
discussion can and should focus on the .treatment form that b^st meets 
client's needs and, expectations. Thjls is not meant to suggest that 
entry Into spfeclfic modalities b^ coerced or indeed that the first 
treatment contact bfe one of harassment-even if ^larassm^nt with the 
( best of intentions. It is,/to ■ siiggest that the intake counselor afly 
himself or herself with/the client In meeting the client's needs and ' 

■ / y / ■ » .1 

Indicate those t^a^ent' optidhs that exist within the program and/or 
the comiaunity /only so doing can the client be given the ability 
to make an i^fq^^d choice in terms of his/her situation a^'c(^cerns. v 
* SiMlar >;f^^ can, and should, be made to allow the client to understand 
the a.vdiJ±Uty, if not desirability, of dru^ ftee treatment once "de- 
t:oxi£^catio/ is completed . * 




/third program option is that of providing to the client followup 
/or conjiinuing care that extends beyond that of the' formal treatment 
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^ program. Agairi;^ caution must be taken that any such activity does'" -/■ 
ilo> represent an imposition that the client Aeither expects nor wants. ' 
To some extent this can be handled by' clarifying that thfe treatment' 
■ .experience shall be' stryctured to include client -followup. Further] ' ' 
that^that'follbwup shall ii,vi^lve on the one hand the provision of 
services needed as the client returns fully to the cdmmunity; and on 
the other, a period, of continuing contact with the client to assess 
progress in the community and to aid in the Vesolutioh of .problems 
ad^propriat^: The" services that could be embraced within a^ continuing 
-care structure are many and would depend on client; needs as client 
'and counseloVcome to view them. Services to be provided could 
include school or yocatibriai assistance, housing assistance, acquisition' 
of welfare or other benefits,' m6dical or dental care, legal help, 
etc. While sdch efforts are encountered 'in mental health prograimning, 
they are far less frequently provided in drug abuse. . 

Assistance would also be directed toward providing the client with 

the social supports needed to aid the tllent in undertaking a new 

of 'changed manner of coping with his/her community. The nature of :f; 

those supports may vary as well, ttork c^n be Undertaken in terms 

of exploring/ family relationships in an effort to understand whether v 

and tp what extent the family can act as a source of support and assi^^nce 

tov the client. As appropr;late,- effort can be made to stiore iip thos^ 

supports. Indeed, it,would be important to work with the client in 

structuring not onljy his or her work related activities in the_co^uility, 

as described above, but to explore as well the client's leisure 

time activities including recreational activities and friendship patterns. 



It appears obvlo||.s tl^at' both may U r^it^d to the successful adop^^^ 
.of a new, and differing, life style. /Moreover, it seems likely the t'^ 
both mu»t. be ob.s^ryed and' worked wlih in the client coimnunity since 
•Clearly tl,at i)^ i^e crucible in which a new role ind; functioning will 
' be fprged. "i r 




The findin&^^^d^p m samples that .length of time in 

ited with p outcome, v^buld appear to "argue 



treatment is a 




for continuing ^carl effort? W behalf of more cj.len^s t^an j us fi those. '%f 
ladmltted^ in^o' detoJ^fi?ati^; regimen^ The ef^r^ to usefully extend ; 'M- 
client contact w^th the servic^ provider may then add further to thp^imp^ ' 
pf treatment •alreaa3J ;ptovided> While : clearly some nuipb^r x)f ciien<i ' ^ 
^ will, want iK) fui^heiV contact^.^V^ drug abuse treatment: in ariy ^formi, " : ' *; 
it seems .^ikely|Lt Lm6 nliniber^ A^^ clients, will wantVand appreciate " . , ^ ' 
this commWtyi|tieiitpd continyity. of effort. Moreover, that effort 
^^needjioli^^e .t|^ to tA^ workin^^ of a formal treatment program. 
an exaiiM|,4, lncreasing| 



internist is being shown in the tt^e that can 
groups. These grotips can provide >oth the 
sjptUt of p^^Jrs VdJ thi foinner client's efforts to remain "dr^g^ free ; 
ii^ tlie comm^ity ,;>d (U; provide as well a stimulus to grlatef responsibmty^ 



be;ypl^j|j6d by self-help 



taking 'and a wider raiji 



a of self-actualizing behaviors. 



One'ls. d^awn Itlevitably to compare the drug afiuse and- alcoholism fields 
in their use of self-fiilp organizations. While AA is a richl^ flourishin'g 
organizatiip, its countetpart In drug abuse, Narcotlci Aiionymous or . 
NA,althougi^ of, undeniable importance, remain^ a much less vigorous , . 
force. Reasons for the^-f|^r slower growth of non-residential self- 



^hek*^ efforts lii drug abuse are numerous, anji have been ejjplofed elsewhere 
(Brown and Ashery, 1978); however., the utility of such aroups in extending 
the treatment, experience while giving needed sttpportvto tlie farmer 
Client makes them an attractive forte for f jgj^er encouwgeraent and / 
wentual assessment. _ ^ ^ [j^: ^ ^ • 

Bfefore I digress my way into ano titer i^ijippsium, Idt mfe return more 
narrowly to a^discussion of'the detoxification client. A..fourth avenue 
available. for exploration ds that dfl modifying the regulatibns governing 
detoxlf icatlon .scheduling and proceduVe. is effective argument is 
.marshalled, there is 'opportunity to modify the existing regulations 
regarding mechadone detoxification that\limlt such activity t6 a 21 
day .peribd . ' At;this point, th? PQtential |or eff efctlng .such change \ 
is unclear, Meyer there appear two useful arguments in support of thit 
effort. Both are born' of eiiialuative studies which have ,bet'n conducted. ' 
On thp one hand; there is the study of the DARP sampl'^ already. reported, ' 
'Mcifically the relative ;lnef^ectiveness o£ methadone dfetokif ication and 
relatedly the relationship, between positive outcome and length of 
time in treatment. On, the other, there is the work reported by • 
Senay. and his Colleagues (Senay et al., 1977) that explored among . ^• 
otlver- issues the imp^t of gradual as opposed to rapid detoxification. ^' 
it might be noted that rapid det(Aflcation covered a period of 10 
weeks whereas gradual detoxificatA)n covered a period of 30. The 
study,. conducted under double blind conditions, found significant 
differences beti/een groupa In terms of dropout rates , requests- fbr 
Interruption in withdrawal sch-fedule, rates of urines positive' for ' • • 
Illicit drugs ,, and client reports of 'symptoms . All such dlffprenceg,* " / 



favored the g,,adual detoxification sample. The original stuciy sampUs 
. Involved client^s detoxifying from meth^one maintenance regimens an^ 
larger effort is x:urrently under way using methadone detoxification 
clients only, which if supportive of earlier findings, "S^n be presented 
together with the DARP findings to suggest alternative regulations 
regarding d^toxificaticrijiyjscheduling. 

Mt me turn fWly tbj :||,rief discussion of MRP, findings with regard 
td employment. VUUe^:^£i^^ haye^ been obtained in^^ ^ ' 

terms of client employment; pre and post-treatment for selected modalities, 
the percentage reportin^vth^seives as employed at time of f ollow^ip 
would appear <:ause far, |r^^^^^ Only 49 percent of all Clients teport , 
themselves as employed ;|here employment may be only one day in the : 
preceding two month period^with a Trtgh of 55 percent^n therapeutic 
communities. .Indeed, Only 35 percent overall reported themselves 
as employed over half pf the two month preceding interview. Yet. 
employment-or at least.; productive activity-would seem esse^^^ 
the client's adopting and maintaiii'ing a changed life style. Indeed,', 
investigation q| client and staff treatment goals *ave placed obtaining - 
employment at the top of both groups' lists (Goldenberg, 1972; Mandel 
et al., 1^). Obviously, new initiatives ^ in the vocational rehabilit^ion 
of drug 'abusers are required. \ 

4 ■ ■ 'S ' 

One such effort that has been recently initiated and appears promising 
is the supported work program. • That progr^, first developed' in asso^ciation 
i^th drug abuse programs in New Yojrk City and iater expanded to 14 
additional cities, Prov^e^ structured small group work experiences ; . 
that permit of graduated responsibifftyA taking in association with ^t- 



. a similarly graduated system of rewards. Preliminary findings f rom - : 
r] those demonstrations suggest that this technique Offers clients greater 
potential for remaining out of jail, for retaining- jobs and making " . . 
advancement Within thpse .jobs' than a control ' sample lacking supported 

work experience (Friedman, 1978). n 

. - , ■ ■ . • " * • ■ •■ ■ ■■. . 

If supported *orfc efforts, or variations o^: thosa', represent initiatives 

in vocational reh^ilitation avai,lable.. to program and coikuhity agency , • 

additional eWorts by various .governmental agencies will be necessary 

. to modify business and union at;titudes. Those attitudes often remain 

as significant impediments to jthe "obtaining of, other th^ dead-end 

jobs by drug abuse clients . ^ A. still more troublesome impe^iinent reMlns"" 

:■; ^o"- ■ . ' ; > 

the state of the economy yith 'Its obvious impact on the hiring <i| 

«. ■ • • 

individuals of often limited worlc skills «nd job hietories. • 

In many respects' thej ease ^with which treatment implications are coaxed 

V r - . ' ' 

from work with the DARP samples points up not only the ^importance 
'and utility of these studies, but raises again the dilemna of bringing * 
researcher/- evaluator and clinician in*to closer communication with 

« • ' . , I 

each other. Both have a considerable stake in effecting a" better . ' 
communication process . The researcher, who has elected to engage him- 
or herself in evaluation study, has moved some distance' from more normative 
and more traditionally acceptable, academic study and has understandable 
need to see his or her wqjrk translated into action. Indeed it can 
— ie argued that the researcher who applies his or her sitills in the 
interest of evaluative researcft^mul^ be, or should be, particularly 
secure in his oif her research credentials . Not only are the" dollars 
available f^revnu^tlve study Xlkefyto be less" than those .vaiUble • ' 



for nore largely basic reiiearch, but even a hasty perusal of the "good" / 
Jbufnals Indicates that abstraction Is rewarded in a way that application J 

■ la not. Thus, It has been reported that the researcher who begins v 

■ , ■' ■ " / ■ . " . ' ■ ' / .• • '• '/.^^-vV 2/> 

to express concern about application runs the risk of losing status 
among Jils or her. peers (Davis and Salasin, 1977). In that cortex t^^tiieffi^^ 
many researchers, who have Invested themseayes In policy oriented 



study, have expressed frustration oyer^elr Inability^ to see fln^i^g^^^^ 
cp^sWer 1^ txsatment^ settings. . 



- . .4 •'■ . 

The price of missed, or no, coifanunlcation can be similarly high for 

- ■=: ■ • ■ " ' ■ ■ /■;■ ' • ■ . 

the clinician administrator ^or planner. There Is'not only a' desire 
on the part of most J:o remain contemporary wlth^^thelr field and to 
be acting in accord wlthythe^urrenl: state of knowledge, but far 
more lii5)ortantly ther6/ls a desire and a' nee"d felt to serve clients 
^In accord with the betet Information available at the time , 



The Impediments to Improved communication have been well reported 



particularly ln/%rtlcles by Davis and Salasin, 1977 ; Mann and Lik'ert, ; 
1952; Weiss, /1973; Kiresuk et al., 1977; Glaser, 197 3J Rossi and Williams, 
1972; ana others. ' It 1& worth recounting briefly the forces that 
have been/described as necessary to the development of an effective 
communication syst^em before discussing communication models that have \ 
application to .the field of drug abuse. It should be clear that the 

Issue of concern at this point Is not the utltllz'atlon of evaluation 

«" / • '. ■ > ;■ ; 

stiidy conducted at a single program site by that Individual program 
(although this may be difficult enough) , but the'utlilzatlon of evaluation 
'and research findings by programs other than>those In which the studies' ' 
have' been conducted. * ' 



; ^ndlng pri tfie depth of 8^^^ , 
to be- aone to assure program, st^ff of ^ 

such changes-assuming, in fact ^changes can be safely madei. 



It should be- clear that just as there may be resistances to clear 
. .away In the proc^ of jLtopl^enting c^^ngeV ^ to^ can be the 

' P^'^ect of Tew^s to program staff even ^apart from; improved ability 

to serve clients. Thus , the prospect of developing new' J . 
\ b^ing with it not only a concern about o^e^s adequacy, but ills o challenge 
.,;;;:^:aiia fr^h excitement to a job that may have become routlne-to say ; 

nothing of containing as well the prospect of greater economic rewards ■ 
:^:^^:^^'''axid security. :^ " . 
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to phem^'/Xniide^jsJt^ 



. - 'lirj :':/-■: V.:-.-. ... ... .. 

' , .^:^i^4^r^4;^ 5e,clear., VeleVince -Qf ii^^ings 

/ VV^?i'?t|on^n^^^ specific program inust be^Vppaitent . Jand- the^ ^ 

■ ;. : f^ '^ li6 -deniaftded of-sprbgtam pei^pnnel- to; IfflpleWrit^s^^^^^ T -.- 

.j«tui^tVi|ao-.b^ being s'tVucttir^' l^^^^^ - 

^„ :^^e:l^iic^tions^of finding as^progr^i specific^^a^ posstbie W to * 
^ reduce program resistmice to change to t> digrie^^stbie:' 1? appearf - ■ 
.. nicely that .the more, nearljr. communication vith p.rograj/lkconducted:^^ 
cm a face- to face basis the more, easily all igsuee/^if fesearcfrTutility 
• can be r;solved. Itideed, one can posit a 'continuum extending from ' 
face to face d^scussibp between evaluator and program staff to journal 
article descfibijig research findings. ±,e., from, an effort at* mklng / 
^. research findings as coricre^te and program-specific as pos^ble to 
an effort to place findings on a plane that is both abstract and . 
■ genera;, the former. Is rately acil.^d-, ^helktte^ is .obtained 
• too f requentp^' I mlg^t ;Lndic^te a middle ^ouiid; J " 

■;; . ''i '-'-. ' . ■ ^^^^^^ ""^M^^^^ ^^ ' 



Institute on Drug^Aliuse, as will -be described shortly. 



Finally, ^we-cWni-to the mundane, if nonetheless crucial, issues oS 
dollars available to the treatment, program, personnel needed, Space 
Identified, training to be initiatjed, etc. in pupport of the application 
of .researcVeValuation findings. While there is much to be said for 

■ Individual inltia.tive and' the vertical motion of bootstraps, there 
Is 'also » good deal to 'be said for money and adequate resources. 
Also cited as relevant" ik the timing of events such" that the program 
y Initiative can be aligned with othef,eveAtS;at the'programs, i.e. 
■ the initiaUve occurs at a time" when^it does not conflict with other 

. signif ieanV progr • 



The dlleMa then, remains of making research findings avikilable to • 

" . • ■ * - ■ , • • • ■ ■ 

service deliverers in a form that can be usefu]>'tb-thfem In "planning ' 

♦ , t : > „ . . , \ ' 

new program initiatives . Thy. range and number of.program •concerns 

to be considered make clear t^t nO easy Solt|troris will be forthcoming. 

The effort to make research findings useful to a ^clinical aydience 
/is obe that has been seen as «n especial concern of the National Institute 

on Drug Abuse and has Increasingly occuHled the Institute's attention. 

It should be noted.that this issue has for considSably longer' occupied 
■ the attention Of N^IMft - and most particularly, the attention of Howard 
Wis and his staff. " '■\ " 

At NIDA, there has been a view that it is the responsibility of the , - 
•ttastltute to develop mechanisms fov, sharing within the f'ield at a 

■ilnimwn that knowledge gained through gove'rnm.n^«i 

* sovernmental support. Moreover, 
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It seems dear at this iSOint th«t a third actur, as fpr example the 
Institute is useful -if nit necessary - to makfe research findings 
avaUable to the clinical public. In the main, existing mechanisms 
-. to permit communication between researcher and clinician are few and 
, • largely ^nadequate^ Journals and, to lesser extent Conferences -are 
primarily the province 6f the Vesearcher and have not proven terribly 
useful as a medium of exchange between researcher and clinician " 

Two initiatives available to a govemmpntal, pr other , 'agency might • 
than be considered. One makes use of the role of information clearinghouse 
and <teals with written communication only. The second would involve 
^ still knottier actor closer to treatment program arid is intended to 
^permit face to face as well as written communication'. In th^ first 
-I instance, the adoption, of th^ clearinghouse model, the institute has 
- undertaken to set some number of research/evaluation findings and 
^ reports in a form designed to make them as useful to clinical concerns 
as possible. Those efforts have, involved the publication of materials 
both in as concise a form as possible and the pijJ,lication of materials 
in comparatively non-technical formats, In sojne ins tgncea, there 
has been^'the publication of materials in both ion-technical and technical 
forms ~ the latter specifically geared to the research audience and 
^ to that portion of the clinical audience who seek a fuller statement 
of methodology, and analysis. . 

» - 

A second effort, again within the role of clearinghouse " alsp involves ^ 
the publication of material^ directed most largely, although not ex- 
clusively, ttf a clinical audience. In ^his instance, a variety of 
persons » actiW in the drug abuse field, have been asked to review 

o ■ •■ ■ • 14 . ■ . 
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\ differing issues significant to 'the role and functioning of thytre^meht 
community, e.g., vocational rehabilTtaUon, aftetcare, methajiine/etoxifi- 
catlon, etc. Each reviewer has been asked to emphasMj^;^ findings 
. »of the preceding five years and to develop impl^c^^pf for treatment, 
for training^r as well as for 'researclv^-al^^^w^^^^ the sp^ 
of 10 pajf-V ' ■ ' ' 

... ' ■ ■> - • ■ ■ • x'^. : 

In Its capacity as clearinghouse; the Institute inakes these publications 
as widely available as money ^rmits -- including mailings to all 
drug treatment programs known to "the Institute. It is apparent that 
these efforts are intended to approximate more closely than jotimal . 
articles can a talking to program pet sdnnel regarding treatment initiatives 
that, appear useful. As approximations ohly, they cannot speak directly ' 
td specific program needs, resistances, etc. They can alert prqgrams 
to options they might not previously have considered . In an effort ' 
to understand the impJl of these tailored publications, if any , study ' 
is now being conducted of the use made of them, by' drug abuse programs . 

Clearly, in terms of the ideal of direcf face to face contact; with « 
program with opportunity to discuss spelific program needs andl concerns', 
the clearinghouse role remains very mucfl a half measure.' Nonetheless. . 
for some functions, it would appeaf , relalively adequate, e.g.. Jn 
■pointing up the l^ted utility of detoA icatioh and iu encouriging 
a limited range/f progranr options . In other instances, as' for Example 
4ncouragi^f2fovel vocatiWal rehabilltatio^ initiatives, the clealinghouse 
model may be far less effective. 
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.While the sheer number of treatment plbgrams prohibits any direct Inter 
^ action for all but a severely llmltedSiumber of Issues. It Is possible 
to. structure Interactions betwee^ co^g^Kants - i^o may i;elp guide 
program bhange ^ ^nd a small er|umberj:bf actors ^.o can relate to a 
llmlt^ number of 'drug abus^^ogran^s. More specifically, m the^f lel<r 
of'drug abuse, each state ^s^\^equlr6<i.fo have a drug abuse coordinator 
. wh*>,e job It is to gul4^$nd; In s^st^tial. deg^e. 'to supervise the 
workings of.dri^ a^;^^^^^^^ Instances) • In her 

: state, As such^^the^ have opportuhity to be .In. frequent contact with ' 
individual prpira^^and. to be knowledgeable about th^ workings of those " 
, programs. Th^e^^^tj^^ h^ve obvious potential to 
play the rc^ :^^jiige ^ states, working .through thfe 

various lssMe^|j|^;u^^d Earlier on ^ prigr^ by progr&n basis. (Obvi!l 
ously. t^o.^l of tliose issues raised for Ert«ram - resistances to 
change, un^tstanding of treatment implications of research. 'adequate 
resources, etc. . Would he^d to be explored with state coordinators 
as thos^ l^st^s *o|ild relate, to their individual* situations.) Through 
a ^^se pf jeglonal j^ork^ps, ^tate agency coordinators and consultant 
advisors could b^^br^ght together to explore treatment initiatives " . 
potential in selected are^. 



As should be clear, in some instanc^ the evaluator can.point the way 
to a neei for new initiatives or to- a def%iency in the treatment 
process, but will rio< be the apfijopclate person to guide a programmatic 
response to that deficiency. Again, difficulties uncovered in the employ- 
ment of current or former drug abusers would seem to call for new 
initiatives that might be guided, in part, by persons who have mounted , 
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* successful programs in that area. 1^ other instances, where the evalua- 
' tion task is myre' narrow, e.g.. where specific family counseling approaches 

have been fouijd effectiv^- the evalua/ion researcher 'and clinical staff .. 
.might play the role of c'oi^sul]tant. ; 



By working directly with small groups of those persons who are on the 
•scene In the variobs states and are chrfr^ed with significant tp^p 
for service delivery, effort can be n«4c co relate evaluat -.a^ufe^^ 
and Implications to specific treatment needs and concerns. Those'state 
coordinators wpuld then be asked to relate, in turn, to individual,' 



program^, The counsulting staff could remain available to state (ii- 
ordlnators for limited further assistance. ' ' ' 

' ■ \ * 

It wlli be important to experiment with these and other initiati'^i^' 
in in effort to resolve a problem that is not simply one of diff i'c^ty 
In communication between two professional groups, but is one t<iat 
threatens to limit the effectiveness with which services are provide^' 
to client populations." 
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According to them.bllifigualism made the children 
*aeficient' in both languages and produced poor emotional 
adjustment to tha^ school situation, , 

According to Jensen(1962) many observers assert that 
biligualism is^a disruptive interloper because it produ^ 
oest . ■ ^ 

Dhandioaps in speech development 

2) disadvantages in language development such asi smaller 
active and passive vocabulary as a result of borrowingir* 
shorter, Incomplete, less complex sentences, unusual word. 

order, etc. ^ ^ 

(3) handicaps in intellectual development because it 

■ n ^ 

comes a mental burden. \ \ , 

4) retardation in educational progress such as Un reading 
and maladjustment to school t ' ' 

5) emotional 'instability due to frustrations arising from 
^'inefffectiveness in communication and J:eaaing to tne 

de\elopment of a shy and introverted person* 

Chrlstophersen(^9^B) went as. f&r as to state that? 

"HB(the bilingual child) may become schizophrenic , 
for most bilinguals feel a pull in opposite 
directions which threatens the unity of their 
personality's 
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The most recurrent argiainent against billgualism 

was the threat it posed for national security in war time 

The lack of linguistic unity meant a lack of loyalty to 

the government te cause of too much syinpathy for the 

eountry of 'the citizen's mother tongtie and TDecauee of 

■ 

the governments' Ine/fective communication with all of ^ 
its' citizens. ' ' ^ , 

In the early 60' Sp dissatisfaction with the results' 
of the ESL approach began to be felt in the coimtry.In^ 
oreasing pressures pn legislators from minority groups 
such as BlackSpPuerto Ricans,JJative Americans ^ 
Mexican-Amerieans who were awakening to "a new found 
pride in their ethnicity and- a realisation of the effects 
the school system was having on their children, both 
^educationally and psychologically p began to make waves 

* for- bilingual education* 

It would be naive to think that these wfre the only 

* change agents. A few bilingual programs were already ^ 

in existence in thfe southwest at the titae and bilingual 
tieeds /had been documented as early as^ 193^fWhen tfhicano 
educators first made their plea for testing and ass^ment 
in childrens native tongue . fMartlnez, I972) , It Is' sad 
to note that bilingual education was recognized as valuabl 
and necessary in many states only after Congress saw fit 
to enact legislation to assist Cuban refugees. 
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• Research in the field in the early '60,s as well as 
forces mentioned produced an Introductibn of bills in 
CQngress in 1967 to Mfiend^he ^ Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 to provide for .bilingual education 
programs i Hearings were held during the summer of 1967 
and Mexican-Americans as .well as. Puerto Ricans and cffher 
groups gaye strong support to the bill through ' thiir 
testimonials t . ■ / 

r > ■ 

In January 1968pPresldent Johnson signed into/law 
Bilingual Edu,catlon Act which became Title /VII of 
the Elementary. and Secondary Iducation Act. tt-s purpose 
as stated is' "designed to mee^ the specific education nee 
of children 3 to' 18 years of age who have limited English 
--speaking ability and come from environments -where the 
domThant language" is other than Bngliah* "(Andersson, 1970) 

Federal funding was provided for projebts'lnr 
bilingual education. Many states vlth varying populations 
^of non-English speakers began to legislate in favor of 
some form of bilingual education. In Massachusetts 
various studies in the Boston area signaled to the 
critical need for bilingual education because of its 
escalating number of non-English speakers. Strong 
community support, lobbying efforts and interested 
legislators made way for the Transitional Bilingual Educa 
tion ActfG .LiChi?! A whioh was enacted In 1971» 
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Research in the 60's began to point to the. aeeets 

of bilingualism.New fephgLsis on deyelopmental GOgnitive 

'learning also made a strong case for the use of the child' 

mother tongue in earljr school experiences, 

"According to the cognitive view, a great 
deal of a child's early learning consists of 
or.deriiig the world around himi i t e. i reducing 
ambiguities and simplifying the 'huzzing oS \ 
odnfusion* that surrounds him, This view holds 
that language plays a critical (though not ex- 
clusive) role in* the young child's ordering 
process, Between the ages of five and seven, ^ 
the child's use of' language accelerates, and 
words "become a medluin ^of learning and problem 
solving, It is at this age that the noh-English 
speaking ^hild is ordivrarily confronted with the 
damand to learn in English and, indireotjjr 
^'^to^ think in English;" 
- ' ' ^ (John and Horner, 1971) 

So we are int-roducirig a sMond and weaker language' 
at a point where it confuaas the orderiTig process _of the 
' child. It would seem then, that bilinguallsTO has teen clalme 
as i handicap when in. reality it h^s "oeen the enforcement 

of the English-only policy o^^ use of ESI at an early age 

•which has produced a childe retardation in the learning • 

process. ^ 

Macnamaras(1966) studies in Ireland showed that 
children instructed through their weaker language showed 
deterioration in reading and arithmetic, particularly 
in the area of problem solving. 
' Saer(l963) found similar results with |tfelsh children 

instructed in their weaker language. 
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Research conduoted in bilingual education in Canada 

(Lainbert and Tucker) revealed thati 

"p. pupils who were totally fluent ^ . 
in thtiT first language and who could 
read and write in their town language 
had 3 much easier time acquiring second 
language fluency and even. went on to 
excel when compared to monolingual peerBi" , 

In other studies by Lambert and Peal(i962) where 

the relation of bilingualism to Intelligence was studied 

the authors found that biling^|is performed .better than 

monolinguals on verbal and nonverbal intelligence teBts. 

in explaining their findings the authors saidi 

**.the bilingual child Vs experience with two ^ 
languages seems to , have left him with a mental 
flexibility, a. superi^ity in concept formation, 
and m more dlversifi^^et of mentar abilities". 

Although we can't tell which is the cause and which 
the effect we^till think that bilingualism is an assetv 

The advantages of bilingualism ha^e been researched 
further and we find that the difficulties that have been 
claime^s created by bilingualism-have been a matter of 
when and how a language (second) is ^ntroduced. 

As early ae 1933 the UNESCO sustained that when 
schools attempt to teach a second language before the 
child has developed adequate co^itive skills in his 
native tongue, the child may .became a"non-lingual" whose 
func"feoning, in both his na1^v# and second language deve- 
lops in only limited ways. (UNESCO, 1953) 
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This due basically to ■•linguiMic interference" -the > 
Intermixing of tW soundB. vocabulary. grkmnar. and word 
meanings of two languages. There are also non-linguistic 
factors, that also affect interference such as the pre-^ 
vailing, attitudes toward each language and toward -the 
culture cf the community of each lafiguage. 

It has been shown that when ohiiaven are taught In 
their native tongire at- an early age and English or the 
second language is introduced at i certain time and in 
a certain way, children progress in second language ac- 

quifeitiori much faster. ^ 

Ostenberg's studies in SwedehC 1961) .Modianos in 

Memco.Barrera-V^que. with Tarascan Indian children , 
(TOESCO,1953) and others such as the Harlandale School ■ 

District study, support the previous statenient; 

Ostenberg set up an experimental and control 
group of children.One received 'reading instruction in 
Pitean which was >he dialect spoKen by the children, 
the other group was taught reading in Swedish although 
their dialect was also Pitean. At the end of 10 weeksf 
the ones taughtKn Pitean had progressed further than the 
Swedish-tau^- group. By the end of the year, the first 
group had^also greater ability in reading Swedish than 
.the iroup which had bepn introduced to Swedish from the 
very beginning » 
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Modianos studi^ with Mexican children f^om three 
different Indian tribes producei ' aimllar result^. Bach 
' ^roup was taught in the vernacular untll^ they mastered 

the primers • The^^^ ^ere later introduced t^ SpaoisI^;. When 

.1-. ^" ' - - 

cpmpared oh reading tests the experiipental groups ^w^p 
were initially taug^*^ln the vernacular read with g^reater 
comprehensipn than the control .group whifih was initially, 
taught in Spanishk. 

Barrera-Vasquez.' developed a T^rascan Project in 
Mexico where monollngaaal Tarascan Indiari child^ren were 
"taught reading in Tarascan, These children had not^been 
able to function in the federal schools where Spanish 
was the medium of instruction. After twoyeara In the 
project they were able to enter the secpnd grade of 
the public schools again and were succeBsful In reading 

in Spaniah. , ' ' 

The Harlandale One Year Bilingual" Pro ject , dealt 
with Mexican American children. One first grade dlass in 
each of four elementary school^ was . IJistructed in English 
and Spanish. The other first grade classes which were the 
controls were taught in English only. Tests at the end ' 
of the year showed that ■biligual sections did as well 
in reading English as the control groups and that the 
four biligual sections could speak tread and write, in 
both language's at the. end of the year. ■ 
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Three of. the four bilingual made more progress in every 
measure (cqinmuni cat ive skills , conceptual devel^ment and a 
social and personal adjustment) than the classed taught' 

^In inglirah only." , , 

. Jensen(1962) goes on to defend bllinguallsm hy 
answering every argument that has been stated against its 
DEvidence has been- provided by research to reject the 
^statements expressing the disadvantages in language 
•development. 

2) Poor speech development is wot due to bllingualism.. 
but to other factors such as enforcement of the English- 
only policy or the Introduction of the second language 
when the child i's not yet ready. 

3) It has been asserted that studying a second langu^e 
will aid a person to strenfehthen his original tongu|, 
to become more sensitive to nuances, to manipulate 
Aangu^ges m9re ^effectively, and to learn additional * 
languages more easilyp^ . 

ij.) Bllinguallsm aids intelledtval development and the 
evidence of mental retardation that has been offered is 
based on the misuse of tests. (This has been documented 
extensively by Perry Alan Zlrkel iUvaldo Palomares and^ 
George 'Sinchez among others .Lawsuits are pending on the 
misuse of te its with Spanish-Bpeaklng children,). 
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"•I, strioe th# ■blllgual person has titfo ttma fer 
• om rarftfrsntphla ftiten'tion Is foQ-iiied on Ideae . / ' 
' . a'nl noi'vvordSion oonteii't mther tJiliti formiOii , 
tnearelng ra-bher than sytnbol ' an.d "this ie hllhljr' 
irapoytan-t In the intilleotuaL, pTOcees," 

• , ( Jens«n ,i$6z) - 

J). ,fni BQiise of prflstlge a'nd aocoittpliilimeri-fc^of knovvlng 

more th,a|t ,a^e languaia. stimiilateB thfl "bilingual chlldi* 

• tfduQgitlortal Bf forts and enhances his selrf coriDip"ti 

"i2) Tne emotional conflicts 'v^htoh h.av« tten lald are 

«aiiBefl by billnguallsm are no-tt (saused "by "vleaETiitift Vtwo 

aarigCiagss but by the hcitile attitiid€i oS soolety 

iDw^aira a ^1 van language, as rS ol&iK fc^ detpir raciaXpr%- 

3.ig!!»^ political and social an'tagoalimi - ' V 

L&ss iritrov^ergton ocours iri the .l^di^M^^i TDaoaus© 
lii Qstn CDinmiJ^lQate wltli more people* 

On tie ef feets on societyiJeniari ©nswers that bilin-' 
gualieiB v/dli Leffd to a ir-eater uiiderfitandlrig Aand rsepect 
rfor dirfe^rent cultuiral groups , redtaoing 'f^'tition InstBad 
of cr^ea.tltig i% and there would be greatpr faihily. hatroori^r 
sind unltjr if the native language w«re given more preettga 

Supper* for bilirigual educfttton hae not ocms solaly 
tfrom reaearch iut as mtritloned ^eiore, beoause of ' / 
str^orig oopmunltjr ^ctloin frorri nftii^ritias Who for a iong 
♦imt haire beeri forofed to almost ^omagalnst^ the systenii 

- Minorities drop out and are' pushed out of the schocl 



ByitiAT mainly af lJ^ienilti.vity to their needs ; Mid 

dl'ffsrenoifl.Al-tho-ulh theye is wideflpread reoognttion of 
aeBlratlli'tjr /of knov/lftg 'tv/o ianguagaa .non-Enilifih; 
epealcing minorities have been persuaded to speak, only . 

Bhigliihi " - 

"Chicanoa for .example, Have 'besn admonlBhed and , 
aiaconraged from pa rpetnating -their ready-mafle 
bilingualiWbicultiiralisjn" . 

" Non-EjigLlsh sp^aaing mtnoriti|s have been dlBcriml-' 
mted aiainst in the area of te sting. Tbe^ have beea 
labeled, placed. grouped and guided 6m th^aBis of teat 
acorea m^^than ^j^iy other f actor. Tliey have been oaLled. 
"di sadvantaged" , Oultu?il-ly ia^Ei^fiJLH^^^ every- 
thing else that place g the valuefe and ways of those tBfct 
are different on a scale that is inferior tooths "main- 
slreara" • 

More ton anything else, biLlnguaL eduoa-tion ghould 
and cpuld mean, a first step In promdihf an eq:ual 
opportunity in education for those that are culturally 
ahd,linsuistically diffsi-ent ly maintaining, rather than 
destroying these di Jfererices, . -j.. . 

, Billrfgual education is or shoufa be; dfveloped to 
*help a child learn a seoond Language through the use of- 
the skills already developed In his /her native ^tongue 
so that proficiency in both-wiai , facilitatB their ^ 
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©dueational 4e'^slx>pmen1 and aoademlo aaplrfttlons i to , 
htlp 'attiden'ts' main-tain aad develop their ovm eultuml 
herlta|'e redogiiigl^g the Importaiioe of dultural and 
ftKnic identity in^thi davelopmtn'fc of a positive sfLf- 
concept, which corieeiuently affsots the learnlnf prooeBs. 
^0 help studentB recognize the advantaiee of living ^ 
In a multicultural- envlrownan-t and to promote favorable 
ptroeptlp^tL and attitudaa^toward other oultupas while mXtv 
tainlng- cultuXal diversity. ' _ 

■ The major provisions of Chapter 7iA are to insure 
that children with limited' English "spealtini ability be 
provided with inBtruetion in thair native language LnitiaH^ 
with an-iincraasing degree of usq of Enflish after reading 
and writing skills have been developed in their native laEi- 
guage.It also nandatas that an integral component of the 
program will be Instruction in th^lstory aad culture of 
the .country of the students primary language \as well 
as of tlie his*tory atid culture of. the United States. The 
program must "66 a full time programFknd can last for 
as long as three years for the Btudent.It' s intent is not 
to segregate itudents and it's required to annually 
asses^ the numtier of chiiaren in a given school district 
that need bilingual aducatipn. There Is relmtiursement for 
the amount of the coste of biliniual education which 
exceeds the averagfter pupil expenditure for the^^«€uca.tiori 



&r 'ohiiaJ'«n. of oomparalrie aie-The- law alio crfates n«w / 

'eii-.ti.fleft-tion ori-terla vrtilch Eequkres. tha* teaehirs , / V • 
poiBSifi a Bpftalclns and reaalng abilltjr'iri -the languagi 
other -than EriiUsh.in which mingual education Is , • 
stfeued as' Will aa in Enillflh. It also insuris parent 
pir-tLcipatdoti and dscisiori makLng power in aooeptlng or v.. 
re jeetlcig the cfiilds' plaoeiiient and educatiorial program. 

The TranBitional Bilingual law rBpresehts a s#f p 
in attaihli^thi right tcj equal aduea-fcioji for mlnoritlefl, . 
tut seirera-a loopholes wlilch are : hamperiiig it's suceesB- 
fuL iniplsnientationt ^ 



HI. fkmimh AND DIPIplRING JOINTS I 

■\ . Chapter 766 and 7U of Mass Legislation. repressnt 
efforts In obtaining the right *o an equal education 
■) for the ohlld «ho is expeptloml br llrgulsticaUy/eultural 

dif ftrentt * 

: In m hlrtoMcal developnierit of the flaldB of Bpeolal 
educ4tiori and blliniual education wrf find some cDmnionalitle 

^Both have had strong s^port -in recent years frwft - 
research which has provided new perBpectives and indicates 
that changps must taKe place if the rights of ffhildren • 

ara to "be i^lield • - . 

As an example. we find thrt. Results of re search 
dealing with the .effectiveness of salf contained special 
classrooms has shown that thers Is no evidence to support 
the statement that children learn hitter in this environ- 
.tnte^The results of research concerning the effectiv^ess 
f teaching children a second language by ignorlns their 
native tohgus and forcing, them to speak Inglish-only has 
also heen, proven wrong, • 

The recognition that many diagnoBtic instrianents ; 
used for Identification of Atarded children were oultu- 
ral% biased and resulted in inappropriate 'diagnoalB and- 
plaient holds true for children mth specif 'ieed8,ms.:. 
well as fm- children who are ethnically and/or culturally: 
different. 
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/ *Th© wpoiiiioih^i 6f the use of inappropriate aasessnjfnt 

tichniquet and InitEuments has not ■baen expo8S<d ;en6ughv 
even today and this praotlce goea on Ih -many atattai , 
harmlni,manjr children be cause of language^ and ctiltu^'l 
difficulties and difference's, . 

' labeling practlcea In sthe field of si«*dlal education 
have done more haim than goddf the practice has liaen 

s ■ ^ 

( ^ i ■ 

more debilitating to the child than the diagnosed handipap.i 
The. ufle of tertns : s^ch asv " embtlorially disturbed" , •'mentaiiy 
retarded" ,"learhing disabled"^ and others have offered 

* 

no ideas with regarda to educational programs whidh can ' 
help the child. The labels hav© been a way of detewttiniHg 
placement which in the' mayority of » cases, has only led to 
the self-fulfilling pro^ecy of such lahels.The s,ajne.ho"lds 
true for the culturally/or lingulstica-liy different . . . 
child who toas lon^f^eri labeled" culturally deprived", 
"culturally had^apped" or ■disadvantagd" .labeling in bbtl 
Instances hamed to' ineg,uality in education. Childrens' 
self concept/ has surferfd greatly ; because of these 
labels and from teacher expactdtions which have for too 
long succeeded in producing the expected behaviors and ^ 
achievement in childrAi. ' / 

Court litigation related to placement/ practitfes 
and rights of childrin to appropriate educational ■ 
treatment ha also been present in the case of the cultu-. 
rally'' different child - . _ 
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To the 'person in "the fllii of special education, . 
inaxnsxxeMiixng nieaiiB QeBBgrega wxon aiiu wx.^^^ uu^xi u €i^u«^x 
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Bilirtiual/Blowlturai^edUGitlon la pushing for etual 
\ I^Qm^Mii^t^ opportunl*tl^s wl-thin the tdwoa-tional , aystem 
while maintaining cultural and e to 
education is pushing for the sane ^aal sduoatiohal 
. opportunities for children with spe^S^l needs with a , 

non-categorical view, ' V. ■, 

In a much broader seiisa these, two Aots, p.! though ^ 
having come from,!'different perspec't3'.vefi,cotild provide 
MasBachusaei'B With a greater aooeptanoe "of .in^ 
differences in childreni ' . 

Individual differences acf. real and, need to be' ■ 
handled adequately, responsibly ,'and Qpnstl-tutionally, 

exactly that ltd'' dlversify- 
~ — —=4due«tion"So"that' . it meets the needs of all children In 
a way that ■diversity, whether cultural .adtioftional, linguis- 
tic or other can be maintained, accepted arid respected' 
without hindering the Individual.Only , then will there 
be equali*ty in education , . .Chapters 1766 and 71A represeni 
a beginning in that direotloni 
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